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ABSTRACT 

A lunch program on the Lo«er East Side with kosher 
meals for Jewish children and Italian meals for Italian children and 
a health prograni in which visits to students' homes are a regular 
service are a small part of the efforts made 50 and 100 years ago to 
meet the needs of New York City's immigrant school children* The 
Implications of such a picture are very relevant to the present. They 
suggest a far different perspective on community control than we 
generally assume i a perspective in which current demands for 
community control, especially on the part of black and Puerto Rican 
parents^ may be seen as an eKtension of ^ rather than an exception to, 
those voiced by urban minorities in the past. The scope and variety 
of past demands for community-^controlled schools in New York City are 
especially visible in the actions of three groups i Irish Catholics in 
the 1840 's; Jews in the period surrounding the turn of the century; 
and, Italians in the middle 1930's and early 19^0»s* In the Irish, 
Jewish, and Italian commtmities in which such community and 
educational leaders as Bishop John Hughes, Julia Rlchman and Leonard 
Covello worked, the idea of a community-oriented school struck a 
vital nerve. When we look at these communities in perspective, we 
find interest in virtually every community^ control issue^from food 
to curriculum — ^which we now debate. (Author/JM) 
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Community Control in Perspective 



by Nicolaus C Miffs 



A lunch program on the Lower Ea^t Side wilh kosher meiils 
for Jewish children and huliun meuls Ibr Huiiun children. A 
health program in which visits to students* homes are a regular 
service. Vacation scliools kept open during the summer for 
recreational rather than ediicationai purposes. A governor who 
rcconimcnds that pupils be 'instructed by teachers speaking 
the same language...and professing the mme faith,"^ 

No, it is not a description of the cammunity-control 
movement in New York City in 1 973/ It is a description of 
efforts mude SO and 100 years ago to meet the needs of New 
York's irtmigrani school child'^en. The implications of such a 
picture are, however/ very re^dvant to the present. For they 
suggest a tar diflerent perspective on community control than 
we generally assume: a perspective in \\^iich current demands 
tor conununity control, especially ov the part of black and 
Puerto Rican parents, may be seen as an extension of, rather 
than an exception to, those voiced by urban monorities In the 
past. 

The scope and variety of past demands for, com- 
muiiity^ontrollcd schools in New York are especially visible in 
the actions of three groups: Irish Catholics in the I840*s; Jews 
in the period surrounding the turn of the century; Italians in 
the middle I930's and early 1940^ Indeed, it is impossible to 
look at the example of these groups without wondering why 
more emphasis has not been given to the traditional nature of 
community control 

* * * * 

No group provides a better illustration of the way in which 
coinniunity control was a crucial issue in the nineteenth 
century than New York's Irish Catliollcs, Their struggle In the 
early I840's, which ended with a decentralization plan giving 
the city's wards control over the schools, bears such striking 
resemblance to the 1968 controversy that often the difference 
between the two seems only a matter of style. 

The spark that set off the 1840 controversy was recopition 
by Governor Wiiiiam Seward of the failure of New York City 
schools to serve immigrant children. In his Afmual Message of 
1840 Seward observed: - 

The uhildran of foreigners, foiiad in grtat 
ntimbers in ouf populous cities and towns, and in 
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the vicinity of our publiu works, are too often 
deprived of the adyantages of our system of puhlic 
eclucatioiu in consequence of prejudices arising 
from differen^uH of language or rehglon . . _ I do 
not hesitate, therefore, lo recommund Ihe 
establishment of schools in which they may be 
instructed by teachers spyakiiig the same language 
whh themselves and professing the same faith. 
There would be no inequality in such a measure, 
since it happens from the force of circumstances! 
if not from choice, that the responsibilities of 
education are in most instances confided by us to 
native citizens, and Qccasians seldom offer for a 
trial of our magnanimity by committing that trust 
to persons differing from ourselves in language or 
religion,^ 

Seward's Ammal Mmage came at a time when New York 
City's Irish Catholics' were particulurly dissatisfied with the 
public schools, and one month after Seward's speech, eight 
Catholic ciuirches in the city, with, free schools instructing 
nearly 3,000 pupils, petitioned the Common Council of New 
York for money to support their educational work,^ 

The overriding issue between the city*s Irish Catholics and 
tho^ who controlled the public schools was the common^ore 
approaeh to religion that the public schools featured In the 
eyes of those in control of the public schools, the com^ 
mon^ore approach was neutral. As Hiram Ketehum, counsel 
rnr the Public School Society of New York, observed during 
the 1840 controversy,;'We undertake in these public schools 
to furnish this secular education, embracing as it does , _ a 
knowledge of good morals, and those common sanctions of 
religion which are acknowldeged by everybody, In practice, 
however, the common-core approach was neutral only to those 
who regarded a bland protestantism as neutrah It was 
impossible for Cathohcs to accept as neutrol the Public School 
Society's assertion, '*The Constitution of the Society and 
public sentiment wisely forbid the introduction mto these 
schools of any such, religious instruction as shall favor the 
peculiar views of any sect, . . Mhools are uniformly opened 
with the reading of the scriptures, and the class books are such 
as recognize and enforce the great and generally acknowledged 
principles of Christianity."^ 

The problem for the city's Irish Catholics, who objected to 
the reading of scripture without comment, who found the 
King James Bible the schools used unacceptable; and believed, 
in the words of the Bishop's Pastoral of 1840, "in any 



cuiiinioii 'cflbrl it was always expected that our distinctive 
priuciplcs of religious belief and praeiice should be yielded," 
'was convincing the Coiiimnn Ctiuncil of New York of the 
legiiimucy of their grievances.^ As it evolved, the con- 
frontation was a ulassie one belwuen a niujority eultuie seeing 
itself as unbitiscd and undogmutic, and a niinority culture 
finding it.s deepest values ignored nr dispLiraged, 

For the Irish Catholic cumniunity in Now York and their 
nioHt elTectivc leader, Bishop John Hughes, tlic niosl galling 
was the argument by supporters of the public school system 
that the public schools were neutrah Hughes and the Catholics 
were ncffcctly willing to let the schools con trolled by the 
Publ, ^cliool Society conttnuc with their pro testa ntjsni 
providud II qiiki pw quo arrungcmDnt could be made 
whereby thoy received support for schools serving tlicir 
children. The insistence by the Common Council that the 
public schools were neutral in religious matters undercut any 
such arrangement, however. For Instead of providing a way in 
which aid to their schoois could be balanced by aid to schools 
serving the city*s Irish population, it put Cathalies in the 
position of seeming to make religious demands of u secular 
system, 

Wlicn the controversy began in 1840, New York's Irish 
Catholics were careful to eniphusixe their unwillingne'ss to 
interfere with the religious beliefs of the city s Protestants and 
to ask only lor money that would support their educational 
efforts. "We do not want or ask for the public money to 
enable us to teach any religious doctrines,'' Bishop Hughes 
told his opponents over and over again, ^ But as the 
controversy developed and the unwillingness, of the Common 
Council of New York to reconsider its position became clear, 
Hughes and the Catholic community began devoting much 
more of their energy to galvanizing their own supporters and 
building a case against the Common Council thai would 
persuade the state legislators in Albany to take action on their 
behalf. 

Huglies' conviction that "'we are citizens when they come 
to gather taxcs^ but we are Roman Catholics when we look for 
a share of the funds thus contributed," became the animpting 
argument of the city's Irish Catholics, and brought into the 
open the intensity with which they felt the need for schools 
responsive to their interests.^ In three areas-^books, teachers^ 
and general culture— Hughes and the Catholics he led made 
their arguments with striking modernity. 

\x\ the area of books, they had no problem at all in asserting 
that the public schools of New York were hostile to them. 
They could point to . M Heart, in which the "emigration 
from Ireland to America^ of annually increasing numbers," was 
seen as creating a situation in which "our country might be 
appropriately styled the common sewer of Ireland," Or they 
could point to a lext like Samuel Putnam's, Sequel to the 
Amlytia Reader, in which Jolin Huss" death was attributed to 
his trust of "the deceitful Catholics."? For the Public Sdiool 
Society, the private^ nonprofit organization that received taxes 
from the Common Council and ran the city schools, to protest 
that it was filing to remove such book'i whenever they were 
called to their attention was beside the point. To Hughes and 
New York's Irish CathoUc community /it was evident that only 
In a hostile school system would such books be bought in the 
first place, ' 



llughes and the Irish Cutliolics reached similar cnnclusions 
about the tenchcrs in ijie puhlic suhools. TJiuy wonicd mci 

Cath[)lic children being laugh ( by those who urged tlicni lo 
disown their past, men who could advise, as ;i reprcsenlntivc of 
the l^iblic Sciiool Sucicly did, "If he |the Irish itnniigrant| 
conies with un Irish hcari, lei it become an American 
heart, "^^^ Hughes had a strong sense o( ihc need poor Irish 
Catholic children had to be educated by leachers wiih whom 
they could identify* As he told a niecting of his supporters 
during the school crisis: 

When ui Ireland last suninier, anioni: otliur 
ohjegts of curiosity, I visited one of (he si^hools 
eoiulucieU by a snciety of young men, who have 
associated tliemselves volunlarily, and devoled 
their lives, and talents, and acquirernentN, , , to 
supply that education of which the iyrunnical 
governnient of Britain tried to deprive the hish 
people , , , My intention is lo KunU to Irclund,und 
that within three weeks, for as niuny nieniheis of 
this excellent ennimunity us I can find willing to 
devote themselves to the education of the whole 
Cutholig uhildren of New YorlcJ ^ 

Hughes applied this same logic to the broader question of 
the environment in which Catholic children were (auglit. 
Hughes wanted a school setting in which Irish Catholic 
children "need not be ashaniod of their creed, and where ihcir 
companions would not call tiiem * Papists,' and tell them that 
ignorance and vice arc the acconipaninicnts of their religion/* 
He l^elt it especially important that Catholic children see the 
positive role of their culture and their place in American 
history. "I would give our children lessons for exercise in 
reading, that sliould teach them that when the young tree of 
American liberty wa,s planted, it was watered with Catholic 
blood, and that therefore we have as much right to everything 
common in tliis country as others."i ^ 

Wlicn in early 184! the Common Council of New York 
overwhehiiingly dsfoated the petition of the eight Catholic 
churches for funds to support their schools^ Hugltcs and the 
city^s Irish Catholics moved quickly to take poiitica! action. 
Their first step was to solidify their own support. After 
forming a Central Executive Committee on Common Schools, 
they began organizing meetnigs in each, ward of the city to 
protest the my the schools were run. In the ensuing weeks, 
7,000 signatures were obtained, and by March, 1841, the 
Central Comtiiittee was ready to take its case to Albany.* ^ 

The man the Committee entrusted its case to was Gulian 
Verplanck, a Whig Senator from New York County and a man 
sympathetic to the Catholic cause, Verplanck could not have 
been a better choicei nor could his decision tb tie the Catholic 
protest to the larger question of freedom of religion in the 
public schoois, For on these grounds New York's unique 
arrangement, whereby the Common Council turned over state 
funds to the private Public School Society to run the city 
public schools, was vulnerable. Verplanck enlisted the aid of 
Secretary of State Jolin Spencer, ex officio superintendent of 
common schools throughout New York, and from Spencer 
came an attack on the management of New York City schools 
and an alternative plan. Spencer found the Public School 
Society derelict in Us duties^ calling attention to the fact that. 



nhliiuigh (here wqvc 62.^52 diildren Eif sgliooi ngc in New 
Ytirk. nvcnigc uttcndiiiiwc wus only ^Thousands of 

Citi/^ciih of New' York dejiuind ilic riglit of guiilrulliiig thmugli 
ruspcMisjhlc public agciiis, ihu udiii^atioii of their cliildrotu :)iid 
tliij application of cuniiiU)n funds to which they have 
conlribiiled [or a cumnitHi (object/' he observed in ills report 
on pLibiic schnols jii thecily. and tiicn weiU on to fecomnieiid 
his own solution, a pluu under which each ward would control 
the schools witliifi its hounds and elect tlie commissionQfs wlio 
would I'orni u city-wide board of education J ^ 

ResisLmce loHie Spencer Plan was considerable, not only 
t'roni within New Yorjc City but from nativist sentimcnl 
fhrongiioul the stale. On May 30, 1 84 J, the American 
Protest Lint Unicm was rornied to oppose Catholic 
*'encroaclinients" apiiist the pubfic schools, and a vote on the 
Spencer Plan was put oiT by tlie New VorK legislature until 
1842, wIkju a newly elected Senate and Assembly would meet 
In Alhany. For Bisliop f highes and New York's Calhulics, who 
hud rcmL^ined silent during I ho Albany debates so m not to 
urousc uiiihCalholic sentinient, it onco again became time to 
act. If' the delegates sent to tlic siuic legislature by New York 
City were (apposed to the Spencer Plan, it was clear that the 
Catluilic cause would be lost/^ ^ 

But how to organize a school campaign? In llic CoiTimon 
Council election of 1841, cursory efforts hud been made. 
^*CatIiulics Arou.sc! To the Rescue! Iiishmen to your posts! 
The Iriends of an equal distribution of the School Fund are 
called upon to raliy!"^onc notice in iho Ngw York Observer 
readJfi But these electionj^ were n disaster for Cutholics, and 
llieir one ally on the Common Council wm defeated. More- 
over, in the clcctionj^ to thn state Icgisiuture, neither the Wlugs 
nor the Democrats were willing to take a party position 
favorable to the Calhalics on the school question. Botii feared 
the nativjst, backlash vote. 

Fuccd with this dileinnia, Hughes and those he led saw only 
one alternative. Organize their own ticket. Thus, there came 
into existence the Carroll Hnll ticket, a combination ofWIiigs 
and Dcniocrats whom Bishop Hughes in a Carroll Hall speech 
named as favorable to the Catholic school cause. "You have 
often voted for others, and they did not vote for you, but now 
you arc dcterriiincd to uphold your own votes, your own 
rights," Hughes told his supporters^ ^ It . was a gamble that 
worked. Every Democratic candidate endorsed by tlie Carroll 
Hall Party was elected, and the lour Democratic candidates in 
New York City who were del^cated would have won if they 
had hud Catholic supports ^ 

Wlien the state legislature met in 1 842, a revised version of 
llic Spencer Plan passed. Each ward in New York was for 
educational purposes treated as a ^parate town. Its schools 
were controlled by five elected trustees, and the monies it 
received from the state were given to it in proportion to the 
children it served; Pressed to the point of no return. Bishop 
Hughes and the Irish Catholic coinmunity had politicized the 
^jue^'^ion of local schoof control and won a victory^ ^ 

it was not, however, a victory that Hughes or his followers 
could accept with ease or take full advantage of. In a letter to 
a friend, Bishop Huglies observed, ''I know that if 1 did not go 
beyond my episcopal sphere, I went at least to the furthest 
verge of it. But the disease was desperate and raquifed a 
desperate effort for its removal or mitigation . , . The school 
question is beaten into the heads of the public men whether 



they will or nnt/'^" In practice the !H4: sclioul legislation 
rclreved Catholics of sonic of the harsher pressure on thein* 
but it never gave them a situation in which they could conirol 
the schools their cliildien used to their satisfaction. Bishop 
Hughes spoke of the 1842 bill as only a '^partial redress.*' and 
by 1850 he was telling his purishoners in a Pastoral Leiier, 
think the time is almost come when it will be neceKsuiy to 
build the school-house first and the church afterwards."^ 

Luoked at from the perspective of li ccnlury and with the 
coniniunity-control niovcment in New York in mind, the 
nceoniplishmcnts of Bishop Hughes and Iiis f\)llowers are not 
nearly so modest as they iinagined, however. For they 
succeeded not only in making clcur how the miyoriiy culture 
of the public schools threatened them and uihcrs not in 
agreement with it, but they also succeeded in getting a 
measure of conimunity control accepted as a means by which 
ethnic groups miglil reassert direction over their children's 
education. 



In many ways the contrast between 'he Irish Catholic 
response to New York schools In the 1840's and the Jewish, 
particularly the Russian Jewish response, at the turn of the 
century could not be greater. As Marshall Sklare has written., 
''Jews not only sent their children to school, but they also 
made the principle of public education an article of faith. In 
tact loyalty to the cause of public cdunation was so over- 
whelming thai as late as 1917 only five Jewish day (that is, 
parochial) schools had been established in the entire country. . 
, , [Jewish] fears were not ailayed by the example of their Irish 
Catholic neighbors, who never doubted for a niomer* that 
Ihcy had the right to establish their own schoob."^^ 

Yet it would be a mistake to think that the Jewish 
newcomers who filled New York's Lower East Side in the late 
nineteenth century found a uniformly wfirm reception or were 
never less than a success in schooL In the schools themselves, 
they were often the victims of antisemitism, as the following 
passage from novelist Michael Gold's Jews Without Money 
makes clear: 

, . . it was torture to you, Ku Kluxer betore.your 
time, to teach in a Jewish neighbaiKood. 

I knew no English when handed to you, I was a . 
little savage and lover df the street, 1 used no 
toothbrush, I slept in my nnderwear/1 was lousy, 
maybe. To sit on a bencli made me restWss, my 
body hated coffins. But Teacher! O Teacher fcr 
little slaves, 0 ruptured American virgin of ^\Uy- 
five, you should not have called me 'LittU 
Kike.^^3 

The poverly and language problems of the Jewish immigrants 
on the Lower East Side also made schooling difficult. In 1890, 
when the Baron de Hirsch Fund undertook to discover the 
needs and status of Jewish immigrants, only ! 5,000 of the 
50,000 adults they interviewed spoke English ^ That such a 
situation did affect Jewish children is reflected in the fact, 
when in 1903 Juiia Richman, the superintendent in the most 



heuvily JewiNli districts rm tlie Lower Hml Side, iindertook bn 
invcsijgation of her sclionls, she found ihai many of tlic 
children who were applying to leave Hchoc)! (Icgully It could be 
dunu ill uge 14) were? not able to read at a fiflli grade level, u 
rcquircmeiit at age 14 in New York to be eligible for worls 
cerlification And she discovered that thc^e reading problems 
were eonncctcd with other disturbing problems-children in 
and out of schooi Ibf rensonH of misuonduct. children wltoHc 
individual needH were overlooked when promotions were 
ninde, children who had been turned into perpetual truants.^ 

By 1 890 there were ample grounds for Jewish ininiigrants on 
New York's Lower Eiist Side to develop a movement for 
community-contrQlled or, ut least, conimunity-gentered 
schools, And in fact such a movement did develop, although 
certainly not in the way it did among Irish Catholics tirty 
years earlier or Italians in East Harlcrn fifty years hiter. What 
such a movement iiiukcs cicur, liowcver, is that even among llic 
ctlniicv group that supposedly benefited mosl from Mew York 
public schools the need for a community-oriented cduciilion 
was felt and acted upon. 

At tlie grass-roots level of conimunity-centered schools on 
the Lower East Side were tliose Hebrew schools that 
conducted their classes after tlic regular public school hours 
and were designed to maintain the religious traditions. The 
Muclizikay Talmud Torah School of the Lower EUst Side 
provides a perfect case in point. As one of its supporters 
observed to a New York Tribune reporter, 'The boys learn to 
sing patriotic songs in the pubric schools, and tlien tliey come 
here to learn the sacred music/ '^e 



■ Established in IR84 with one class of 25 pupils, by 1899 
the Machzikay Talmud ToraJi School had 22 classes and a total 
of 1 1 100 pupils ranging from six to fifteen years in age. The 
school stood very self-consciously apart from those whom one 
uf its members labelled, "the Reform Jews who live uptown'' 
and "know notliing about the Hebrew in their serwe/' 
Support for the work of the Machzikay Talmud Torah School 
came exclusively from Russian Jews in New York, and those 
whom it served were poor. There was no chargG for in- 
s-ructioni and the school made a practice of supplying needy 
pupils witli shoes and clothing. In 1899 tlieiVew York Tribune 
characterized Machzikay Tahtiud Torah as a school ^'unknown 
beyond the Russian district/' and tJiere is no reason to doubt 
this judgment, A^the same time the sL^e and poverty of the 
school in no way alter the proof it offers of the deep desire of 
many Jews on the Lower East Side for a school that would not 
betray their cultural heritage*^ 

A much different example of conimunity-centered 
education is offered by the three groups (the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association ^ the Hebrew Free School Association, and 
the AguiJar Free Library) that in 1889 formed the Educotiojial 
Alliance, a combination settlement house and educational 
institute. Although at times run in condescending fashion by 
German Jewb seeking to Aniericanize newly arrived Russian 
Jews^ the Alliance did play an important role in the education 
ojf Lower East Side Jews and was especially sensitive to the 
need new immigrants had for language instruction.^* The 
Hebrew Free School Association was accurate when it justified 
the job it was doing by asserting, "The public schools are 
inadequate for the accommodation of the crowds of recent 



arrivals fram Burope, children entirely ignorant of Hnglish and 
for whom, if even there were room, there could be no proper 
instruction in the public schonls/'^y 



Although the Hebrew Free Sehool ANSOciation saw Its basic 
policy lis one of Inlrouucing schooling "Svlicrc existing 
congregations do not provide for the mural and religiuus 
education of the children," and deliberately avoided dupli- 
cating the work of the public schools, it clearly nuide possible 
a transition trom Europe to America that would have taken 
much longer if Jewish immigfants in New York had relied 
exclusively on public insiitutions.^o Kindergaflens, special 
language schools, vocational training, adult education were nil 
piuneered by the Hebrew Free School Association and 
Educational Alliance. Asa result Jewish immignnits were able 
to uillixe institutions h!kc the public schools much faster than 
they would have if events had been all owed to take their 
"natural" coursCj and the public schools, as Super in tendenl 
William Maxwell icknowledgcd in 1909, wer^ moved to 
change much fastri tlian they would ordinarily havr.^.^ 

For an understanding of the positive response public 
schools on the Lower East Side made to the Jewish com- 
munity they served, it is, however, necessary to turn to the 
. work of Julia Richman, for a long time an officer in the 
Educational Alliance. As the first woman to be made a district 
superintendent of public schools in Nevv York City, Julia 
Richman might have chosen any number of areas in which to 
serve, Her decision to work on the Lower East Side in an avca 
that was ghetto district, to live there in a house she turned into 
a teachers" settlement, and to play an active role in the 
community (she personally participated in raids against the 
procurers who made Seward Park their base of operations) was 
a milestone.3^ While there had been some ntiempt by the 
school system to place teachers in areas where they share the 
ethnic background of their pupils (for example^ in □ school 
system in which only six percent of the teachers were Jewish, 
one elementary school on the Lower East Side had a Jewisli 
principal and assistant principal and of 68 teachers 25 were 
Jewish, it was altogether different for someone like Julia Rich- 
man, herself Jewish^ to be in a position of such high authority 
and to regard working on the Lower East Side as a desirable 
assipment,'"^* 

For Julia Ricimian^ the public school was not just an 
educational institution but the key social instrument in 
America, particularly with regard to the poor, "Social workers 
connected with settlements or other private organizations 
feoch a very large number of ca^s/' she observed, "ft is the 
great public schools however, which reaches every homej at 
least every home in which there -is a child of sehool age.'"^^ 
The potential for good that Julia Richman saw resulting from 
the school was enormous, and she believed that recent 
developments confirmed her view. ''There has been, too, a ' 
gradual recopition of tlie fact that the ^hool is the legitimate 
social centre of a community ^ and that from the school or 
through the school^ there should radiate alL those influences 
that make for child betterment, if not for complete social 
betterment,'" she wrote in 1910 in an essay on *The Social 
Need for the Public Schoal.V's ^ 

What this meant to Julia Richman was that the school had a 
special obligation" to understand the child in tarms of his 



background and to make suie it met him on grounds tlmt 
rcnectod \m needs, "When the time gcmcs that every teacher 
diall be ublc to detect the social needs of each child, and the 
special mhm\ and home visitor ^hall follow up eacli case until 
social disabilities Nhull have been removed from the life of each 
child, then, and not until then, can wc feel that rescue is 
posisible for//// sciiool children, "^e In Julia Richnian^s eyes an 
AmcricanlHulion process that did not take into account the 
history and nnvironment of a child was wrong. She fbund such 
a pfocess misleading to begin with, * It Is so much easier and so 
much prettier to teach the oath ol allegionce to the flag, than 
to teach a conimunity to keep ihe fire escapes free from 
cnciimbrancps. and yet .which is more iniportant?"^^ Equally 
important she found it liaise to advocate an uncritical 
AniericonizQiion In a period whprc there was "general cor- 
ruption of municipal government'' and a "general unethical 
basis of the commcfcial wnrid," "We are expected, in 
conimunitics largely n.ade up of foreignc^rs, to give correct 
American standards of living to the children of the alien. Are 
the standards of living in American communities wholly 
crcdimblc?" she asked, ' ^ 

The programs Julia ksichman instituted on the Lower East 
Side make clear where her opinions lay. As a teacher who 
worked in what she called "a section of the congested East 
Side of New Vork, where over twenty-five thousand school 
clilldren of bolh sexes are housed within an area of less than 
half a square mile/' she did not hesitate to point out the 
failures of the public schools, ^Tor many years school 
accommodations in this section of the great metropolis have 
been inadequate. Even now after eiglit years of constant effort 
on the part of recent boards of education, the number of 
schools is not equal to the needs of the district/'3? Wliat she 
sought to do was to compensat© for this neglect and to focus 
on the child in relationsliip to the community. 

The progranis she developed all retlect this dual concern. 
Her homo visitors program, her lunch program, her language 
program all went beyond the conventional role of the schooL 
Where they stopped short was in cliangiiig political control of 
the school, sliifting it from school officials to the naiglibor- 
hood itself. Yet, even with tliis limitation, it Is clear that the 
schools of the Lower East flide became, as a result of Julia 
Richman's influinca, far more accountable to their neighbor- 
hoods and far more humane/ In a period in which East Side 
mothers once had to start a minor riot to keep city health 
officials from operating on their children without their 
consent (tlie health of;' cials had decided on mass operations to 
remove adenoids, which they regarded as causing drowsiness), 
tlus was no easy step,* 0 . 



It is not just the distant past that contains surprising 
examples of community control, however. There is no fuller or 
more generally ignored exaniple of a community^ontrolled 
school than Benjamin Franklin Hi^, which Leonard Covello 
began m 1934. As Preston WiJcox, one of the prime movers to 
achieve community control at LS/201 observed just before 
that schoors opening: 



There are a number of historical precedents for 
this stheniti. One of them Is very close to home, in ' 
Harlem. Leonard Covello, for whom it is said, 
Fiorello LaGuardia build Benjamin Franklin High 
School on 116th Street and RooHevelt Drive, was 
□no of the earliest advocates of tho comniunily- 
centered school. Before World War I!, Uast HarkMU 
was predominantly Italhin, and Covello was con- 
cerned lem a ruthless drive to 'Americnnizo* (he 
children of immigrants destroy *a great wealth of 
cultural resources' and, by an impliei! procesH of 
Invidious coniparison, perpetuate in the minority 
population long-lasting Feelings of inferiority. . , 
*In the concept of the comrnunity-centureU 
school,' he wroiQ in 1939, * we have, it seems to 
me, the ultimate objective of ul! education because 
it deats vi^ith the child In connection with his social 
hackpound and in relation to all forces, disruptive 
as well as constructive, tliat contribute to Ids 
education,*^ ^ 

The particular situation Leonard Covello w^as concerned 
with lias been described in the following tcnns by Caroline 
Wara in her analysis of Greenwich Village, J92()-I930: 'The 
net effect of public ^hool education in this community was 
often to produce a dichotomy in the individual child between 
those experienees which were tied up with ^hool and those 
which he lived outside. If an Italian public school child tried to 
make a coherent whole out of his home, his comniunity, and 
Jus school experiences, he could only find himself- trying to 
make order out of a sat of contradictions.'*^^ Covello, who 
."ame to America as an immigrant and at one point quit high 
school, knew these problems directly^ and his effort to deal 
with them, as a teacher at DeWitt Clinton High and as the first 
principal of Benjamin Franklin, bear the imprint of his 
personal experience. Although Covello*s observationi on 
Itahan school cliildren are often similar to those made by 
William Whjte ijs Street Corner Societ)r oi Herbert Gans in The 
Urban Villagers, we are never allowed to forget the degree to 
which they apply to him. When we examine his writing, it is 
lijs autobiography > The Heart is the Tmclm, as much as his 
massive sociological study, Tiie Social Background of the 
nalo-Anwrican School C7i//tf, that provides Insight into the 
struggle bn led for community^entered schools in the 1930\s 
and 19Ws. . ^ 

For CovellOj the crucial problem for the Itahan Amefican 
child was that the school in which he found himself waj not 
designed with'him in mi: In Covello's view, ''the traditional 
American school was planned for on *hypotheticar American : 
child whose contact with American civilization was assumed tc 
be extensive, whose intelligence was supposed to be higlier, 
and whose knowledge and use of the English language v^asl 
assumed fp be more: perfect than that of the Italo-American^ 
child.;-43 In arti^jg vvntten in 1936 on /'A Hi^ School and 
its Immigrant Community/' Covello poted a series of 
questions he felt needed answering: "Wliat role has the public 
school played in immigrant or foreign commuhities in which it 
has been located? What role is it playing tcdsy? Has the school 
really felt the hfe of the community pulsating beyond its four 
walls? Has it made an attempt to realize tlie problems and the 
difficulties with which the immigrant community is faced?" 
His conclusion was that the *'answer to aJ these quastionsj 
unfortunatelyj is very discouraging*"^^ 



Covcllo's own experience, as he recalled il in ITic If cart h 
the Teacher, was one ia which lie and his friends were miidc to 
feel inferior and lorced "to make n good imprcssioii on our 
Icadicrs. . M tlic expense of our family and what was Italian 
in us."^^ And he found that during the period in which he was 
a teacher, Italian students felt the same way. Froni Italian 
collegu students came the following responses to questions 
abnul their earlier schooling: ''Our school. . , 'solved' the 
problem of the Italian group which gharacteriKcd our 
neighborhood by ignoring the subject. To be Italian wus 
virlually a faux pas and the genlecl American Uidles who were 
our teachers were tactful enougli to overlook our error. The 
school , , . never suggested respect for my parents and for the 
cultural IrLidition which they unconsciously would use to 
guide themselves in bringing me up. In fact it did just the 
opposite,"^ ^ 

The only way the school could begin to remedy this kind of 
situation, Covello believed, was by becoming involved in the 
day-to-day life of the student ; 

To function successfully »il [Iheschool] must know 
not only the social and educational background of 
its l^oysand girls, but il must go one step further;it 
must strive to understand the individual child in his 
80uial relationstiips outside of schook More impor- 
tant still, il must play an uctive and aggressive part in 
the affairs of the commun!ty,»it must be the leuder 
and the coordinating agency in all educational enter- 
prises affecting the hfe of the community and, to a 
certain extent, the pivot upon which much even of 
the social and civic life of the neighborhood nhall 
turn,,. The Burging life of the community as a 
whQle„.will either promote or destroy the work of 
theschooL^^ 

As principal of Benjamin Franklin High, Covello was able to 
put into praelice these beliefs, 

Benjamin Franklin Hi^icame into existence only after Covello 
and others in East Harlem began putting pressure on the Board 
of Education for a high school to serve their area. Even then, 
the key was not, as Covello has acknowledged, the sympathy 
of the Board of Education^ but the election of Fiorello 
LaGuardia, formerly the Congressman of East Harlem, to 
Mayor of New York, "Mayor LaGuardia-s approval was the 
deciding factor in the establisliment of Benjamin Franklin 
Highj" Covello notes in his autobiography.^^ With the 
establishment of Benjamin Franklin, Covello and his staff were 
able to begin ofganizing a community-centered school without 
worrying about intefferance. In the summer of 1935 they 
brought together a Community Advisory CouncO of Benjamin 
Franklin High, v^ose rnembership consisted of representatives 
from various community agencies and whose ' isk was to help 
link the school to the community. By the mil of 1935, an 
active community prograrn was underway. 

Almost immediately 5 the Council, in cooperation with the 
Works Progress Administrationp set up an afternoon com- 
munity playgrounds where from 3:30 to 6:00 the chOdren of 
the neighborhood could come and be looked after. Next, an 
evening community center for adults and an evening center for 
teenagers TOS establishau, in addition to the regular evening 
propam that taught basic rtading skills.^ ^ The accessibility of 
.. the school to the general community was not^ however, at the 
expense of the parents of Benjamin Franklin" students. In order 
to be sure that they could see him at hours convenient for 



them. Co"=:lk) held open house in his office every WcdncHday 
evening, The operation of the school during \\m period \m 
been described by Covcllo'in the rollnwing tenns: 

The Wcdnesduy nighi 'open house' schhioun m 
my office Mt the oUl huikling at Fntnklin came 
ulnsesi tP fiiltllling my dream of Ihc schon) ;ih an 
integrul piu't of ilie community. Tiiauigliinu the 
huilding, cluHses vvuru in progress, 1 coukl sit in my 
office and listen happily to ihc huni of l<nowlcdgu. 
Young men and uduUH who \'ov one reason or 
unothur had been Uiiuhle to gniduiUc Ironi duy 
Huhool were now completing their high-school 
educution nt night. In other rooms inunigrnnlH of 
varying ages and niuionulilics .struggled with tlie 
coniplexitie^ of the Onylish hmguuge, NOinetimes 
luughl by their own mm, while sljll oihers 
prepurcd for eiiizenship tents. In the gyiunusium n 
busketbull gLime wus in progress , . , In the librnry, 
Lhe Puren* Tuijeher Associution wa:; holding a 
meeting, while from Ihe auditorium might ecnnc 
the shrill sounds of un argument thnl meunt thai 
the Conun unity Advisory Council wus in ses- 
sion,^ 0 



The involvement of Benjaniin Frunkiin High in the Hie of the 
comniunity it served svas so successful that soon the scluu)! 
became pressed to find mure spucc than its two huildings 
offered. The result was another innovation-store front 
schools^and the discovery by Covello and his stuff limt their 
improvised facilities carried special advantages. "'VVe soon 
discovered that people who would never drctim of going ncur 
the school, fceiing scll^conscious, would make use of the 
facilities of the store fronts^-making us furlher realize the need 
fur sniall social and educational centers scuttered around :i 
neighborhood to supplenient the work of the main building in 
comniunity education."^! 

For Covello and the stuff of Benjumiii Franklin High, 
involvement in the community did not just mean service, 
however* It also meant advocacy. As public housing started 
being built in New York during the New Deal, Covello and 
those at Benjamin Franklin joined others in East Harlem in 
putting pressure on the government for new housing in Hast 
Harlem, They circulated petitions, helped organize residents of 
the neighborhood^ and Ibuglit to make sure choice land alotig 
the East River Drive in their area was not, in Covello's fVords, 
turned into a "Gold Coast/' It was a struggle that paid off in 
1939^ when East Harlem got the housing project it watiled.^^ 

The yictoty was important for Benjaniin Franklin High in 
more ways than one. For the same forces that had been so 
effectively organised to bring public housing to East Harlem 
were those that helped get o new high school to replace the old 
buildings of Benjamin Franklin. At the dedication ceremony in 
1942 Covello was able to speak of much more than an 
education triumph, ^^Believlng that a school building should be 
available to all the members of thd community, all the timCj 
the Board of Education has conferred a signal honor, on 
Benjaniin Franklin High School, By a special vote it has 
decreed that our building is to be open every hour of every 
day of the year. This means that we who live and work in East 
Harlem are free to use its magnificent resources at all 
times."S3 



In iiiLikiiig ilic ,-d\nu\ pull ol iliu gcmiiiiunity. Ciwello luid 
rcuchcd new hciglits. But his iiinovatiiMis are liIsu tu bo 
nieuJiiired in leniis of how progrunis he duvcli)pcd worked 
wiiliiii iliu wjh(ioL Those prngrniiis sei-vcd u bruLid ningo of 
stLidanis ill HefiUiniin Fninkliii (noi just lialiaii). They wcrg 
developed iniimlly. lunvever, lor CovcIIo's lUiHan siiidcnu at 
DoWiit f1l!ii()n, and it is wilh the iiceds of lhc>;c llaluin 
Htudunts in mind lh;it Ihuy iirc hesl undcrsluod. Thy *'within 
schoor' rejiuKs of CovclIoN work Lire purticLduriy vmbk in 
three Ulcus: kingungc leLuning, ciirricuhini, and tcaehgr 
Iicrfb) inunce* 

For (ovdlo, who ns a child remcnibcred the 'Mlalinn 
kingiuigc was coniplcieiy ignored'* so ihul we got the idea tliul 
*^lliiliun meant sonieihing inlerior," K bcuame crucial lo 
orgiinize a program in which Italian children shoidd feel pride 
ill their own Innguage, Wlicn he began teaching, it was possible 
for a student to get credit lor Ituliini by passing a RegonlH 
ENuniination, but no liigh school had an Italian department, 
Covcllo-s first step wun to begin teaching huiiaii ]o ItHlian 
studciits who wanted to learn it under the infonml auspices of 
an Italian club, II Circula liallan. But In short order his 
(caching had progressed froni a club to a lormal class, and an 
Italian dcpartmenl was begun at DeWilt Clinton to ac- 
comodatc the ract that in five years time the number of 
students taking ItaHan rose from 30 to S28,s4 

With (he development of an Italian department, it was not 
Just the Italian langimge Covcllo had niudc part of the school 
CLnTiculuin, liowevcr. He had also Iielpcd to rekindle a general 
sense of cultunil pride in his students, and their intercut In 

Italian began lo go far beyond a concern with language. They 
began "to speak or write on Italian subjects in the Engiisb, 
social studies, art classes of the seliooi^ Like Covcllo's 
other educational innovations, this one too had its final 
nieajjurc in the student seeing that his adjustment to America 
need not come at the expense of his lieritagc. 

As a result of his involveiiient in the llalian program within 
the school, Covcllo saw his relationship to his students and 
their purcnis sirengthened. 'The ftalinn tcncher became the 
representative of the school to Italian-spc^:king parents, as an 
interpreter and as a sympathetic listener, and the instrument 
of adjustment of behnvior problems and scholastic difficulties, 
in the school nnd the adjustment of child-parent conflicts in 
the honiD,"^6 por Covcllo this larger bond only strengthened 
his belief in the value of having a teacher and authority rigure 
in the school with the same ethnic background as his pupils. 
Such u figure, he wrote in TJw Social nackgfoimd of the 
Itab-Amahmn Child, was a ^'stimulus to the student toward 
broader education and continuation of schooling" plus an 
additiomil factor ni mitigating "the sense of inferiority on the 
part of the Italo^Anierican student/'^ ? por Covello, who as a 
child remembered "our teachers Impressed us mainly because 
they did not live in the neigliborhood,'' only one further step 
remained for the comniunity-oricnted teacher who wanted to 
be in touch with the most important forces in his students* 
lives, and that was to do as he did after he bacanie prljicipal of 
Benjamin Franklin High-move to within walking distance of 
the scliool were he taught,5 8 



The paiallels between llie kind of communiiy^entered 
school Leonard Covello wanted and the kinds of scluioii 
parents in i number of area^ in New York are seeking lod iw 
arc certainly apparent. But no les^ upparent are the slniilaritic^ 
between Covello-s ideas and those of Bishop John Hughes or 
the niuch niore cautious Julia Ricliman. In the IrislK Jewish, 
and Italian coninuniitics in which each worked the idea of □ 
conimunityH)rieiited school struck a viial nerve, and when wc 
look at these comnuinties in pctspective, we find interest in 
virtually every conimunity-control issue- Irom Ibod to cur- 
riculum-we now debate. Indeed, it is a history with not 
only much to teach us about the educatio!ial and political 
accountability of schools but a liistory ihat encourages a 
community-control movement suited to the present. 
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cation: Some^ Trends and Countertrends, Judith P, 
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New Price for RIE: Effeetive Jiinuury 1. 197 J. the yeiirly 
^ubscriptkn price for Risoarch In Education will be S38.00 
domestic, S47,S0 foreign; single issue** S3. 25. Order from 
Supcfiniendent of Doeumenis, U.S. Government Printing Offlre. 
Wiishington, D.CV 20402. . 



A handsome portfolio designed for claisroom and library use, BLACK ARTISTS IN AMERICA 
looki at black art past and priient. 

• James A. Porter's essay, "150 Years of Afro-American Art/' offers a comprehensive historical 
survey and a rich source of reference materials. 

• light display posters (12" k 18") feature Mmple works and brief sketches of the lives and 
ideas of contemnorary black artists: SELMA BURKE, ELIZABETH CATLETT/ ERNEST 
CRICHLOW, RICHARD HUNT, LOIS MAILOU JONES, RICHARD MAYHEW, CHARLES WHITE 
and HALE .WOODRUFF. The Porter esMy (with reproductions) and posters are printed on heavy 
semi^gloii paper and can be used for a variety of displays and teaching activities. 

A special publication prepared by ERIC Information Retrieval Center on the DiSLidvantaged In 
cooperation with The National Center for Research and Information on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, The Center for Ethnic Studies and the College Entrance Examination Board, BLACK 
ARTISTS IN AMERICA is being distributed on a non-profit basis in an effort to make the 
contributions of black artists readily available to high school and c^ 



A $2.00 (prepaid) handling fee is required for each copy requested. Make checks payable to 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Mail your order to Bla^k Artists in America, Box 40, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, IMew York, New York 10027. 
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